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CASTLE DANGEROUS. 


‘For a lesson in the romance of landscape and 
of history, I do not know any place in the 
three kingdoms where we could learn more than 
on this bit of road.’ So wrote an Edinburgh 
Professor after driving across Crawford Moor, 
along Telford’s Glasgow and Carlisle road, from 
Abington on the Clyde to the town of Douglas 
in Lanarkshire. In that adventurous journey of 
1803, William and Dora Wordsworth came down 
from Leadhills in their curious horse-car, and 
also crossed the Moor from the south, and rested 
at Douglas Mill Inn. Dora Wordsworth records 
a wonderful exaltation of feeling as they left 
the lonely mining village of Wanlockhead, 
crossed Duneaton Water, and approached Craw- 
ford-John. She seems never to have been 
happier than when alone, inhaling the brisk air 
of the Moor; while her poet-brother led his 
horse on in front, along the alternately steep 
and winding roads. 

Scott was also at Douglas Mill Inn—long since 
removed—in the decadence of his powers, during 
the summer of 1831. It is extremely pathetic 
to read the account of Scott's journey thither 
from Abbotsford. Somewhat distrustful of his 
own powers of recollection, he wished again to 
see Douglasdale and St Bride’s Church, to verify 
the scenery, and setting and surroundings, of 
his new story, Castle Dangerous, part of which 
was in type. On the 18th of July, Scott and 
Lockhart started from Abbotsford, passing Yair, 
Ashiesteel, Innerleithen, and Peebles. Driving 
on by Neidpath, and passing up the vale of 
Lyne, Scott seems to have been moved at the 
sight of the ruin of the gigantic and unfinished 
Drochel Castle, begun by Regent Morton. 
Biggar was reached at sunset, and horses were 
changed for the next stage to Douglas Mill 
Inn, where they remained overnight. On the 
journey, Scott seemed to be setting tasks to his 
memory, and was pleased when he could re- 
member his favourite passages, A mile beyond 


his horse, and later, gave alms to an old 
soldier. 

Next day, under the guidance of Mr Haddow, 
one of the tenants of Lord Douglas, the Castle 
of Douglas, the village, and St Bride’s Church 
were visited. In St Bride’s, says Lockhart, ‘that 
works of sculpture equal to any of the fourteenth 
century in Westminster Abbey (for such they 
certainly were, though much mutilated by Crom- 
well’s soldiery), should be found in so remote 
an inland place, attests strikingly the boundless 
resources of those haughty lords, “ whose coronet,” 
as Scott says, “so often counterpoised the Crown.” 
The effigy of the best friend of Bruce is among 
the number, and represents him cross-legged, as 
having fallen in battle with the Saracen, when 
on his way to Jerusalem with the heart of his 
king.” According to the parish minister, Lock- 
hart is incorrect in blaming Cromwell’s soldiery 
for the mutilations in St Bride’s. There is a 
much simpler reason. During the absence of 
one of the Lords of Douglas from the Castle, 
the school children took their will of the place, 
running out and in, doing damage by stone- 
throwing and otherwise to the monuments. 

The crypt where the Douglases had buried 
for centuries was also examined by Scott and 
Lockhart. The leaden coffins were piled round 
the walls, until the lower ones were pressed as 
flat as sheets of pasteboard. The floor was 
covered with others of a more modern date. 
The silver case (?) which contained the heart of 
good Sir James Douglas was also pointed out. 
Scott studied the fragment of the old Castle, 
which closely adjoins the modern Castle, ‘draw- 
ing outlines on the turf, and arranging in his 
fancy the sweep of the old precincts.’ Before 
the adjoining lake and morass (now a beautiful 
ornamental lake with swans and wild-duck) was 
drained, Lockhart thinks the Castle must have 
been a perfect model of solitary strength. It is 
hardly so from its position, which is not very 
commanding. 

Scott noted in his Journal at the end of 
January 1832 that both Castle Dangerous and 
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Count Robert of Paris, neither of which he had 
thought sea-worthy, ‘have performed two voyages 
and sold 3400—as yet, my spell holds fast.’ 
And still he thought the public mad for giving 
these volumes such a good reception. The 
story of Castle Dangerous, as Andrew Lang says, 
is not one to criticise; yet no one visiting 
Douglas can fail to read it with interest and 
profit, as the setting and surroundings are given 
with much of the old power, vividness, and 
accuracy. An Introduction to Castle Dangerous 
was only forwarded from Naples in February 
1832, in time for a second edition. As Mr 
Lang says, among his gifts to men, the most 
glorious is Scott’s example. If these lines at 
the head of Chapter XIV. are the last which 
Scott ever wrote, like this last journey to 
Douglas for information and verification of the 
setting of his romance, there is an added pathos 
between the lines as we read : 
The way is long, my children, long and rough— 
The moors are dreary, and the woods are dark ; 
But he that creeps from cradle on to grave 
Unskilled save in the velvet course of fortune, 
Hath missed the discipline of noble hearts. 
Save in the matter of the preface to his novel, 
Scott does not appear to have further utilised 
his visit to Douglas. 
The town of Douglas is a queer irregular 
lace, with its High Street in its lowest part ; 
ain Street looks anything but like its name, 
and as to order or larity, the houses might 
have come from the skies in a hail-storm. One 
naturally turns first to the remains of St Bride’s 
Church, on a knoll in the heart of the town, 
overlooking Douglas Water. Only a portion of 
the spire and aisle remains, Thither the Doug- 
lases came when they meant to swear an oat 
and never go back, and there these mighty 
lords have slept in peace for generations. en 
restored in 1879-81, the vault below the high- 
altar was renewed and enlarged, and some of 
the old coffins were removed. Although the 
bones of the good Sir James Douglas, who died 
in Spain in 1330, when on his way with Bruce’s 
heart to Jerusalem, are said to be laid here, 
when the space under his effigy was opened, no 
remains were found. The lettered tablets in 
the chapel tell us that the remains of Archibald, 
fifth Earl of Angus (Bell the Cat) are here also ; 
but one becomes strongly conscious of the 
modern element in two stained glass windows 
to the eleventh and twelfth Earls, and the huge 
marble sarcophagus by Boehm, of five tons or 
so, over the last resting-place of rae 4 Elizabeth 
Douglas, of Douglas, mother of the Earl of 
Home, the present representative of the House 
of Douglas. The effigy is of rich red marble, 
while the face, beautifully sculptured, is of ala- 
baster. One has only to look at this beautiful 
tomb, and again at the battered effigy of the 
Sir James, to feel the distance between 
the fourteenth and nineteenth centuries. Did one 
of these heart-shaped cases beside the tombs 
really contain the heart of Sir James? So 
we are told. When the old vault below got 
too crowded, it was abandoned for a time, for 
one under the present parish church. 
The present ‘Sun’ inn, to the south of St 
Bride’s, was once the town prison, and in the 


stone-room, in an upper storey, the head and 
hands of Richard Cameron were deposited by 
the dragoons when on their way from the 
skirmish at Aird’s Moss to Edinburgh. In the 
prison chamber below, Hackstoun of Rathillet 
was confined with his sore-wounded head, soon 
to be lost on the scaffold. The execution of 
Hackstoun seems to have been accompanied with 
the most barbarous cruelty. The head and hands 
of Cameron were fixed on the Netherbow Port, 
Edinburgh, and were handed over with the 
explanation : ‘These are the head and hands of 
a man who lived praying and preaching, and 
who died praying and fighting. When the 
eldest son of the Marquis of Douglas, James, 
Earl of Angus, threw in his lot with the Revolu- 
tion, eighty men, the flower of the West country, 
joined him, and formed the 26th or Cameronian 
Regiment, which, under Colonel Cleland at Dun- 
keld, held their own against the victorious High- 
landers from Killiecrankie. The first review of 
these men was held in the haugh below St 
Bride’s Church, beside Douglas Water ; and now 
a fine monument by Brock crowns a_height 
above, to James, Earl of Angus, who was killed 
at Steinkirk while in command of the Camero- 
nian Regiment in 1692. This monument was 
erected on the two hundredth anniversary of 
the raising of this Cameronian Regiment. 

It is a privilege on this fine morning to 
wander down the avenue towards Douglas 
Castle. The old morass which helped to make 
Castle Perilous secure has been transformed 
into an ornamental lake. A fine glimpse of 
Douglas Water flowing toward the Clyde, and 
of the spacious park, is to be had below the 
only remaining fragment of the ivy-clad tower 
of Castle Dangerous. It immediately adjoins the 
modern castle, on the eastward. Some splendid 
Highland cattle winking and chewing the cud, 
below the fine old trees, seem quite in harmony 
with their surroundings. > 

The ancient Castle of Douglas, burnt in 1760, 
was succeeded by Adam’s strong and elegant 
building of between fifty and sixty rooms. The 
dining-room is forty and a half feet long, 
twenty-five feet broad, and eighteen feet high, 
with a rich ceiling. There is a fine hanging 
stair of freestone, veined and clouded like 
marble. Only one wing, or two-fifths of the 
original plan, has been carried out. The most 
interesting relic here is a sword said to have 
been presented by King Robert the Bruce, on 
his death-bed, to good Sir James Douglas. It 
was carried off by the Jacobite troops in 1745, 
but afterwards recovered. The Earl of Home 
seems to divide his attention in the autumn 
between this place and the Hirsel, at Cold- 
stream, with its unrivalled stretch of salmon- 
fishing on the Tweed. 

The story of how the good Sir James Douglas 
pone the English intruder who had taken 

is castle belongs to history, and is given 
anew in Scott’s preface to Castle Dangerous. 
It was called Castle of Danger, because of the 
constant peril in which the English governors 
lived who held it. The manner of retaking it 
is very picturesquely told by Hume of Gods- 
croft, and should be read by every visitor. 
The patriotism and further vicissitudes of the 
House of Douglas are set down in great detail 
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in Sir W. Fraser’s Douglas Book (4 volumes,| Brant said something under his breath re- 
1883). specting his colleague, and something above it 


Douglas seems to have fallen away as a place 
of business. It lies three miles from its station 
on a branch line of the Caledonian Railway. 
We trust an old writer is now wrong in the 
statement that ‘it were difficult to find a village 
of equal proportions so destitute of genteel or 
respectable society.’ This is a fine vale for the 
visitor: the Douglas Water, rising at the foot 
of Cairntable, nine miles above the town, joins 
the Clyde seven miles below, and everywhere 
affords good views. Hazelside, identified with 
the Dicksons, and which figures in Castle 
Dangerous, lies close to the town on the west 
side; while Priesthill, where Clavers shot John 
Brown, lies ten miles away in the same 
direction. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK* 
CHAPTER XI,—BLACK DARKNESS. 


‘Hane it all! What is it now? cried Brant, 
as the door of his uncle’s room was opened. 
‘This makes four—— Oh, it’s you, Hamber. 
I’m busy.—Well, what is it?’ 

‘Sorry to interrupt you, sir, said the old 
clerk ; ‘but Mr Wynyan is out on business 

‘Mr Wynyan seems to be always out on 
business,’ cried Brant, as Hamber sniffed invol- 
untarily, and thought that his chief would not 
like his room to smell so strongly of tobacco in 
office hours. 

‘Yes, sir; he is a great deal out on business,’ 
said the old man. ‘Most valuable gentleman, 
sir: he gets through an enormous amount of 
work. He makes me stare sometimes.’ 

‘Bah!’ ejaculated Brant.—‘ Well, what is it?’ 

‘There are some papers, sir, that require to 
be signed, and as Mr Wynyan may not be back 
for some hours, I felt that it would be best to 
come and consult you’—— 

‘Why, of course,’ said Brant sharply. 

‘Whether it would not be the safest thing 
to send one of the clerks down to Brighton, so 
that Mr Dalton could sign them this afternoon,’ 

‘Here ! what papers are they? 

‘ Estimates, sir, and of great importance.’ 

‘No occasion to send down there and disturb 
him. Where are they? Ill sign them,’ 

‘I beg your pardon, sir.’ 

‘Are you getting deaf, Hamber ? 

‘Oh no, sir; I hope not,’ 

‘You seem like it. I said I would sign the 

rs. 

‘Yes, sir, I heard you say that; but’—— 

‘Don’t stand butting, man, but bring the 
deeds, or whatever they are, and I'll sign. 

‘But really, sir, I beg your pardon—it would 
not be in order,’ 

‘I’m the best judge of that, sir.’ 

‘But I’m quite sure that Mr Dalton would 
not like any one except himself to sign docu- 
ments of so much importance.’ 

‘Confound it all, Hamber! are you left in 
charge of this place or am I? 

‘Well, sir, you are, of course, and Mr Wynyan,’ 
said the old man apologetically. 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


respecting Hamber. 

‘You are a finicking old muddler, Hamber. 
Go and fetch the papers, and I’ll sign them.’ 

The old clerk shrugged his shoulders, went 
out, and returned with the documents; upon 
— Brant dashed off his signature in three 

aces. 

. ‘There: the same name.—Now, be off, and 
see that I am not disturbed again. I have some 
very important letters to write. You under- 
stand 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Not to be disturbed until I ring,’ 

The old clerk bowed and went out; and as 
soon as he had closed the second door, Brant 
rose and set free a catch which secured him 
from interruption save by any one possessing 
the little Bramah latchkey. 

‘This will not do; this will not do, muttered 
the old man, returning to his table, and shak- 
ing his head over the signatures, ‘I dare not 
send them away. ‘Trouble must come of it 
when Mr Dalton knows. I cannot send them 
away. 

He refolded the papers, and placed them in 


a drawer, to wait until Wynyan’s return, that | 
gentleman having gone on to the works over © 


in Lambeth to inspect a model being made in 
accordance with his instructions. 

Then the old clerk glanced at the baize door, 
and sniffed once more, fancying that a great 
odour of tobacco smoke was stealing out through 
the cracks at the side. 

‘So very unprofessional,’ he said sadly. ‘I 
wonder what he is doing? Business letters, I 
suppose. Signing these papers, too, as if he 
were already head of the business. Heaven 


forbid that he should be, for I could never | 


stay.—Poor Mr Dalton!’ he sighed, raising his 
hand to his eyes, and letting his elbow rest 
upon the table. ‘I could never stay here if he 
were gone.’ 

There was a quick movement about him; but 
the old man heard nothing, for his thoughts 
were down at Brighton with his old employer, 
whom he venerated, and looked upon as the 
greatest man that ever lived. 

There were a few eager ejaculations; but old 
Hamber did not stir till a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder. 

‘ Asleep, Hamber 

The old clerk started back in his chair, 
gazing wildly at the speaker’s face. Then he 
snatched at the extended hand, which he caught 
in both of his, and muttered ; ‘Thank God ! 

‘ Back, 
smiling sadly down at his old servant. 
is Mr Wynyan?’ 

‘Over at the works, sir.’ 

‘That’s right. And Mr Brant?’ 

‘In your room, sir.’ 

Dalton nodded, went over to the baize door, 
and, quite from force of habit, took out his 
little Sew hang opened it, and passed in, letting 
it fall-to behind him after fastening the catch. 

The next moment he turned the handle of 
the inner door, pressed it open, and was about 
to pass in, but stopped short, nailed to the spot 
by what he saw. He had entered silently ; and 


ou see, and better,’ said Dalton, 
‘ Where 
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Brant, who was seated with his back to him, | 
was too intent upon his task to notice the 
entrance. 

One glance was sufficient to show what that | 
task was; for, as Dalton stopped short, with his | 
heart beginning to beat heavily, Brant raised | 
and slightly altered the position of a broad, 
drawing-board, pinned down upon which was a_ 
careful tracing of the drawings of the great 
motor, beside which, in the full light of the 
window, the young man was holding the orig- 
inal, and comparing it bit by bit, to make sure 
that every part was a perfect rendering. Sud- 
denly he epee, and, taking a pen from his 
lips, he touched up and made clearer a letter or 
two; and all the time, with his face white from 
suppressed ion, and one hand resting upon 
his breast, Dalton stood motionless, seeing the 
carefully hoarded and worked-out treasure, the 
building up of two toiling brains, filched away 
beneath his eyes. 

For a few moments a mist rose between 
them, but it passed away, and there were the, 
drawings with all the foldings standing out, 
clear and bright beside the tracing, the vile | 
forgery and theft by one whom he | 
had been trying so hard to trust and _ start 
afresh in his career. 

It seemed maddening, and the old man tried 
hard to persuade himself that he was wrong—_| 
that it was some illusion—that anxiety about 
the invention had affected his brain, and was 
playing some fantastic trick conjuring up a 
scene which would directly fade away. But he 
knew that it was all true, as he stood frown- 
ing there, waiting, so that he might have the 
fullest assurance of his nephew's guilt before he 
spoke. 

And still Brant worked on for some minutes 
hurriedly but carefully, with an intentness his 
uncle had never seen before. But there was 
no doubt why this was done. It all flashed 
through the old engineer’s brain at the first 
moment. Such things had been done before ; 
he had found out that a young clerk had been 
bribed into copying some plans—a trivial matter 
that. This was his magnum opus, Wynyan’s 
invention more than his own, and the hot 
wrath came bubbling up in his veins, making 
him clench his fist as if to strike. 

While there, in the bright sunshine, a flower 
in his button-hole, and - sad in the height 
of fashion, the culprit worked on, till, ap- 
parently satisfied with the result of his careful 
comparison, he let the original fall back over 
the table, took up a penknife, and carefully 
raised the flat-headed drawing-pins one by one, 
till the delicate tracing linen was free from the 
board, and he rose up straight, and half-turned 
with a smile of triumph upon his face. 

The next moment his jaw dropped; he 
looked ten years older ; and had Dalton wanted 
further proof of his nephew’s guilt, there it 
was in his hurried act. For, starting back as 
he met his uncle’s eye, he began, with 
trembling hands, to rapidly fold the tracing, 
the unstretched linen falling rapidly back in 
the creases made doubtless time after time, 
while, battling with his emotions, Dalton stood | 
there speechless, knowing that he must control 
himself for his own sake. | 


After a terrible silence, broken only by the 
sound of the traffic without, the words came 
in a strained, unnatural tone. 

‘Will you explain, sir, why you have copied 
these drawings ? 

‘Well, uncle, I—er—I thought it would give 
me a better insight into the contrivance, so 
that I might hold my own over it, and be of 
some assistance,’ stammered Brant. 

‘Liar !’ cried Dalton in a loud, angry whisper, 
which sounded terrible from the suppressed 
wrath. 

‘Uncle !’ 

‘I said liar, sir. Contemptible, mean scoun- 
drel and liar! Why, you haven’t the decent 
spirit in you of an ordinary rascal, or, when 
found out, you would have been defiant.’ 

‘You don’t know what you are saying, sir,’ 
said Brant. ‘Really, I’—— 

‘I do know, boy. Your miserable white face 
and shrinking eyes were quite enough to show 
me the truth—that I have a wretched scoundrel 
and traitor in the camp. You are stealing 
those secrets to try and make money of them. 
Robbin our benefactor, and the man who 
has had the largest share in their invention.’ 

‘I will not stay here and be talked to like 
this,’ said Brant notly. 

‘Move a step from where you are standin 
till you have heard all I have to say, an 
though you are my nephew, I[’ll ring for the 
acre and charge you as a thief,’ whispered 

alton. 

Brant looked at him wildly, and stood with 
~~ a resting upon the table, trembling like 
a leaf. 

‘Yes,’ continued the old man, speaking in 
the same low husky whisper, ‘you are a 
coward and a thief, a robber of your benefactor. 
For who were you, sir, save my brother’s child, 
that I should have burdened myself with you, 
and given you a handsome income for your 
uselessness 

‘Oh, this is too much,’ cried Brant, with an 
effort to make a show of indignation. 

‘Not half what you deserve, sir; and you 
shall now have the hardest lashes my tongue 
can give. Page you will not feel them now ; 
but some day they will come home, for you 
cannot be all bad: 
heart.’ 

‘Oh, I have heart enough, if I’m treated 
3 ge said Brant in a bullying tone. 

‘I have not found it so, boy: but listen. 
Stricken down as I was by illness, I did feel 
something of reproach, and was ready to excuse 
~~ on account of your disappointment about 

énée, and in seeing a far more able man 
gradually succeeding to the position you ought 
to have occupied.’ 

‘Yes: the position I ought to have occupied,’ 
said Brant. 

‘Feeling this, and that I might have been 
a little too stern to my brother’s son, I said 
to myself that I would look over the past, and 
try again with you.’ 

‘In what way?’ said Brant sneeringly, for he 
saw that the passion shown was giving place 
to sorrow. 

‘I showed you, sir. When I left, I placed 
you partly in charge of this great business. 


you must have some 
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Then, feeling that my time could not be lon 
here, I began one of a series of settlements 
meant to make, and I said the first should be 
with regard to you, the greatest sinner against 
me that I have had.’ 

Brant turned livid now as the old man went 


on. 

‘I said to myself: he is of my own blood, 
and the past shall be wiped out. He shall 
begin again.’ 

‘I want to begin again, uncle, faltered 
Brant. 

‘As a thief, said the old man contemptu- 
ously, ‘when I find you robbing me.’ 

‘No, uncle; you take too hard a view of 
what I am doing. Really, I told you the 
truth.’ 

‘I take the true view, sir,’ said the old man. 
‘Listen. I came up here this morning feeling 
better, and determined to have it out with you. 
“He can’t begin a fresh life,” I said, “with a 


load of debt upon his back. He shall tell me | 


frankly every penny he owes, and if it’s ten 
thousand pounds, I’ll pay all, and he shall 
start with a clean slate.” Now I came here 
open-handed, ready to take yours, and I find 
that you are as vile a scoundrel as ever 
breathed.’ 

‘But, uncle, you will not hear me ; I1’—— 

‘No; I will not hear you,’ cried the old 
man fiercely, and snatching up the plans lying 
upon the table, he quickly folded them to- 
gether. ‘Now, give me that copy—that vile 
forgery you have made.’ 

‘What copy?’ said Brant surlily. 

‘That which I saw you button up in your 
pocket.’ 

‘You are all wrong, sir’ 

‘I am right, boy. I stood watching you 
for minutes before you guiltily felt my pres- 
ence. Give me that copy I say.’ 

‘I have no copy. If I had, it’s mine.’ 

‘Am I to drag it from you, then?’ cried 
Dalton, in a fierce low voice. ‘Give it to me, 
dog, before I call in help, and expose your 
shame to the clerks in the office.’ 

‘I have no copy,’ said Brant huskily. ‘ What 
are you talking about? It was your fancy.’ 

The words had hardly left his lips before 
Dalton seized him by the breast, and made an 
attempt to drag open the coat which covered 
the tracings. But he had _ over-rated his 
strength. 

With one wrench Brant swung him round, 
and thrust him backward helpless into a chair, 
rushed to the door, turned and saw the old 
oan lying back helpless, and staring wildly at 
im. 

Then, opening the doors quickly, he sed 
nonchalant air. Expecting moment by moment 
to hear his uncle’s voice, he went deliberately 
to his.own room, took his hat and went out, 
passing Wynyan in the hall, and giving him 
a furious look. 

The next minute he had sprung into a cab, 
and given the man the order to drive to St 
James’s Square, sitting back the while with 
one hand thrust into his breast grasping the 
drawings, to gain which he had sacrificed 
everything, determined now to go on to the 


bitter end and drive the nefarious bargain 
home. 

‘It was his own fault, he kept on saying 
to himself—‘his own fault. I wanted to be 
square. I showed it again and again. His 
own fault. If he had only spoken sooner he 
might have saved it. Now, it is too late.’ 


UNITED STATES NORTH ATLANTIC 
PILOT CHART. 


Navicators of the wide world’s merchant 
navies are deeply grateful to the United States 
Hydrographic Office at Washington for the 
valuable information with respect to maritime 
matters that is issued at regular intervals by 
that busy branch of the American Bureau of 
Navigation for the purpose of insuring the 
greatest possible safety to life and property on 


the waste of waters. A shipmaster who ven- 
tured to rely solely upon his own experience, 
albeit of a lifetime, would often be found want- 


‘ing. No matter how carefully a hydrographical 


survey is made, the officers occupied in this 
work will scarcely claim that the resulting 
chart is likely to hold good for all time. Rocks 
have a nasty knack of cropping up just where 
least expected ; coral reefs are continually in 
course of formation in certain parts of old 
Ocean ; and finality is denied to the indispens- 
able work of nautical surveyors. Winds and 
sea surface-currents are perchance scarcely so 
important, in this age of steam and the screw 
a, as they were half a century earlier. 

evertheless, it would be wrong to assume that 
winds and currents are utterly ignored by navi- 
gators of steamships. Derelict ships, icebergs, 
and other drifting dangers, are a menace to 
safe navigation, and seafarers naturally yearn 
to possess the latest reliable reports relative 
thereto. 

The British Hydrographic Office, having at 
disposal several specially fitted-out surveying 
ships, and a technical staff at the Admiralty 
second to none, is easily first in the production 
of navigating charts, enabling mariners to keep 
clear of ‘merchant-marring rocks, sandbanks, 
and similar dangers, existing around every 
coast, and also in deeper water. In marine 
meteorology, however, the United States has 
always been in the van. Prior to the advent 
of the illustrious Maury, very little was known 
as to the particular —_ of the several oceans 
where navigators might expect the most favour- 
able winds and following currents. Vague ideas 
prevailed until Maury was ae Superin- 
tendent of the United States Naval Depot and 
Observatory in 1844, and evolved order out of 
chaos. That renowned American seaman devoted 
every energy to determining the shortest pos- 
sible routes for sailing-ships. He coaxed navi- 
gators to co-operate with him by recordi 
atmospherical phenomena and items of natur 
history in logbooks, and forwarding the obser- 
vations to Washington. Assisted by a compe- 
tent staff of United States Navy officers, Mau 
drew up charts showing at a glance the bound- 
aries and characteristics of ocean winds and 
currents ; the best tracks for sailing-vessels ; the 


limits of fog, field-ice, icebergs, rain, and whale- 
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food ; together with other data of interest to 
merchants and navigators. Neither before nor 
since has anything so valuable in marine 
meteorology been made public. Passages have 
never been shortened to such an extent, con- 
sequent on the marshalling of facts obtained 
from ships’ logbooks. Redfield and Piddington 
achieved much in clearing up the haze that 
obscured the Law of Storms; but Maury sur- 
passed all other workers in the wide domain of 
marine meteorology. His daughter, Mrs Corbyn, 
in a biography of her father, written with filial 
affection in 1888, has indicated wherein his 


scientific strength lay. He always endeavoured 


‘to keep the mind unbiased by theories and 
speculations ; never to have any wish that an 
investigation should result in favour of this 
view in preference to that; and never to 
attempt by —— speculation to anticipate 
the results of investigations, but always to trust 
to the investigations themselves.’ So highly was 
his work esteemed, both by merchants and 
scientists, that the commercial community of 
New York presented him with five thousand 


' dollars in gold and a handsome service of 


silver ; while the various learned Societies scat- 
tered over Europe and America vied with each 
other in making him an honorary member. 

His mantle fell upon worthy shoulders, and 
his successors have always acted up to the best 
traditions of the nautical profession. In De- 
cember 1883 the United States Hydrographic 
Office commenced the issue of a monthly guide 
for navigators—the Pilot Chart of the North 
Atlantic Ocean—which is now tly sought 
after and consulted continually by mariners 
under every flag. Its practical utility has been 
proved up to the hilt, and each month’s issue is 
an improvement upon its predecessor. Captain 
H. Parsell, R.N.R., of the ocean —— 
Majestic, giving evidence before the Committee 
on Floating Derelicts, said with respect to the 
American Pilot Chart: ‘I always have that 
chart before me when returning and _ sailing 
over the ocean. I take that chart, and I con- 
sider that it is a very great guide, and an 
exceedingly great advantage to me. It tells me 
the limits of fog reported, every derelict on the 
ocean, and almost every iceberg seen.’ This 
opinion, from one of the most experienced com- 
manders in the Atlantic trade, is fully borne 
out by many other navigators. No higher testi- 
mony is ney Reports of marine meteor- 
ology are regularly received at the Washington 
Hydrographic Office from voluntary observers in 
war-ships and carrying-craft of all nationalities ; 
from keepers of life-saving stations along the 
American coast from Labrador to Mexico; and 
from various other sources. The actual number 
of observers afloat is now about three thousand ; 
and on shore there are over three hundred. 
The information thus obtained is placed in geo- 
graphical position on daily synoptic charts, and 
no fewer than five hundred reports relative to 
the North Atlantic are received every day. 
Ships under the British flag earnestly co-operate 
with the Washington authorities in this 
work. At Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Savannah, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Portland, Port Townsend, Chi- 
cago, and Cleveland, there are branch hydro- 


offices over by officers of the 
nited States Navy, in close touch not only 
with seafarers, but also with the central office 
at Washington. Those on the Great Lakes have 
only just been opened; and the public spirit 
of the citizens of Chi and Cleveland is 
worthy of mention in this connection. The 
Masonic Temple Association of Chicago granted 
the branch office of that city free quarters, the 
annual rental of which would have been three 
hundred and sixty pounds, and also erected on 
the building a time-ball costing two hundred 
and eighty pounds. In return for this valuable 
concession, the Association merely required that 
the time-ball should be operated by the branch 
officials. Cleveland has acted similarly. 

During the financial year ended June 30, 
1894, nearly seven thousand five hundred vessels 
in the several ports above mentioned were 
visited by the staff; twenty-five thousand Pilot 
Charts and two thousand seven hundred Supple- 
ments thereto were freely distributed. Ship: 
masters visiting the above-mentioned American 
ports are always gladly welcomed at the branch 
offices, and ungrudgingly furnished with every 
necessary item of nautical information. The 
United States Hydrographic Office is, as_ it 
were, the Intelligence Department of the world’s 
mercantile marine; and masters of our largest 
liners, of the less palatial, but equally necessary 
cargo-boats, and of sailing-ships, seldom omit a 
visit to the branch office, taking with them the 
observations recorded during the passage. This 
facility for obtaining information is becoming 
every day more precious to those that go down 
to the sea in ships. Not infrequently a five- 
thousand-ton steamer reaches port with a full 
cargo, discharges, reloads, and sails again within 
three days! Hence the necessity for a ready 
reference such as is afforded by the United 
States Pilot Charts, Hydrographical Bulletins, 
or a visit toa branch office. Shipmasters, either 
directly, or assisted by their officers, carefully 
record, on forms furnished for that purpose, 
information relative to trade-winds, ice, fogs, 
wrecks, drifting buoys, storms, whales, baro- 
metric pressure, temperature of air and sea, the 
use of oil as a sea-smoother, waterspouts, ocean 
currents, routes of sailing-ships and_ steamers, 
deep-sea soundings, auroras, thunder-storms, 
electric phenomena, and general items of ocean 
weather. These filled-up forms are either 
handed in at one of the branch hydrographic 
offices, or forwarded by post to the i 
grapher at Washington. In either case, they are 
courteously acknowledged to the senders, and 
the data immediately placed in geographical 
position on the daily synoptic charts from 
which the monthly Pilot Charts are prepared. 

For convenience of reference, the Pilot Charts 
are printed in three colours. ‘The black frame- 
work is merely a Mercator chart, by seamen 
preferred to all others for navigating purposes ; 
the blue data comprise weather forecasts and 
routes for the ensuing month, compiled from 
the accumulated experience of many masters in 
previous years ; and the red text, placed on the 
chart only one day prior to publication, is a 
concise yet clear review of the previous month’s 
weather, storm-tracks, fog limits, ice, derelict 
ships, wreckage, and similar data. In the space 
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over the land of the four continents there is 
also general information of exceptional interest 
to seafarers. Quite recently, the United States 
Hydrographic Office has commenced the issue of 
similar charts for the North Pacific and the 
Great Lakes. They bid fair to attain equal 
popularity. 
erelict ships (see Chambers’s Journal, January 
20, 1894) are a source of danger to passing 
vessels; and perhaps some of the missing 
steamers of late years have met their fate by 
collision with an abandoned ship. The United 
States Hydrographic Office has neither forgotten 
nor ignored this fact. Without undue a 
nence, tracks of drifting derelicts are graphically 
represented on the Pilot Chart for each month 
so long as these menaces to safe navigation 
cumber the surface of the ocean. Some of 
these derelicts have drifted right across the 
Atlantic Ocean ; some have wandered aimlessly 
about in mid-Atlantic for many months, until 
wind and sea have riven the shattered hulls 
into their constituent parts. An American 
schooner, the Fannie E. Wolston, has probably 
the record drift in point of time. She was 
abandoned off the coast of Virginia in October 
1891, moved eastward till the fortieth meridian 
was reached, remained almost stationary for 
several months, then drifted westward, got into 
the Gulf Stream again, and was last seen in 
October 1894 only about two hundred miles 
from the position where she had been left 
lonely just three years previously! Two Ame- 
rican timber-laden schooners, the Twenty-one 
Friends and the W. L. White, drifted from 
America to Europe after abandonment. This 
class of vessels are frequently dangerously 
undermanned, cannot reduce sail sufficient] 
sharp in a sudden squall, become dismasted, 
and are left in a water-logged condition at the 
first favourable opportunity. A petition signed 
by about eleven hundred British shipmasters 
who had commanded vessels in the North 
Atlantic trade up to date, called for inter- 
national co-operation in the destruction of dere- 
lict dangers. A joint Departmental Committee 
which sat to consider the matter has reported 
adversely on grounds which seamen cannot 
regard as serious, and in opposition to the 
recommendation of. the International Marine 
Conference of 1888-89. Mr T. H. Ismay, man- 
aging owner of the far-famed White Star 
steamers, in the course of his valuable evidence 
before the Committee said that his commanders 
regarded derelict ships as dangerous; that his 
company has cabled from America any informa- 
tion of this nature reported subsequent to the 
issue of the latest Pilot Chart, which is regu- 
larly supplied to shipmasters by the United 
States Hydrographic Office ; and that his com- 
pany would willingly contribute towards any 
expense incurred by sending out war-ships in 
eg of derelicts. To Mr Ismay is due the 
st suggestion that steamships should keep along 
specified routes while crossing the North Atlantic 
which are used to-day, thanks to the advocacy 
of the Pilot Chart. The adoption of his pro- 
positions with respect to derelicts would prob- 
ably still further enhance the — of the 
travelling public and seafarers generally. 
Icebergs and field-ice are more likely to be 


met with in the North Atlantic from February 
to August, although in some years straggling 
bergs are seen throughout the twelve months. 
The probable limits of this danger are carefull 

indicated on each month’s Pilot Chart. Field- 
ice is formed on the sea-surface in winter ; ioe- 
—_ are detached pieces of Greenland glaciers 
drifted south by the Labrador current. It is 
supposed by some that the proximity of ice 
may readily be determined, even in foggy 
weather, by a fall in the sea-surface tempera- 
ture. Nothing can be further from the truth. 
Many instances are on record of ships close to 
icebergs, in clear weather, finding the sea-tem- 
perature precisely the same as for many a league 
on each side thereof. Under similar atmospher- 
ical conditions a rapid fall of twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit in a few minutes has been experi- 
enced without an iceberg showing above the 
horizon, Captain 8. T. 8. Lecky, R.N.R., first 
brought this fact prominently before the nautical 
public in his practical work entitled Wrinkles 
wn Practical Navigation. 

The longest way round is often the shortest 
way to a vessel’s destination. Sailing-ship 
routes on the Pilot Charts clearly show, for 
example, how unadvisable it would be for a 
navigator, bound to England from the equator, 
to make direct for his destined haven. In mid- 
Atlantic there is a region of high barometric 
pressure, around which the winds circulate in the 
same way as the hands of a watch. Hence, on 
the eastern side, where northerly winds prevail, 
the outward-bound sailing-ship has a fair wind. 
On the western side of the North Atlantic, 
however, where southerly winds are probable, 
the vessels bound to Europe are favourabl 
situated. It is for this reason that the rowan. 
bound vessels make a fairly direct track ; while 
those homeward-bound are compelled to make 
a wide sweep to the westward out of the straight 
line. Again, old sailing-ships in ballast, bound 
to Canada for a cargo of timber, will actually 
sail right round this central Atlantic area of 
high barometric pressure, rather than contend 
against the persistent westerly winds of higher 
latitudes. aury first drew attention to the 
desirability of adopting this longer route, in 
order to obtain a quicker passage. Ships of 
this description homunl westward steer south-west 
from the English Channel, as though bound 
across the equator, until the twentieth parallel 
of north latitude is reached; then steer due 
west before the easterly winds of that region, 
gradually turn to the northward as the American 
coast is approached, and thus have a quicker 
and finer passage than would be possible along 
the fiftieth parallel. 

A glance at the storm-tracks shown on the 
Pilot Charts affords every evidence that weather 
forecasters on this side of the North Atlantic 
are at a decided disadvantage should they rely 
solely upon the indications of their own barom- 
eters. a general rule, to which there are 
most curious exceptions, cyclonic storms of that 
ocean which divides, yet unites, the continents 
of Europe and North America, either have their 
origin in the West Indies, proceed westward, 
then follow the trend of the coast to Newfound- 
land, and thence onward to the north of Scot- 
land; or move seaward from America towards 
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Newfoundland, and thence travel eastward. In- 
stances are not wanting of storms from the two 
sources coalescing near Newfoundland; and 
again single storms have split up into two or 
more during the poe across. Hence it is 
matter for congratulation that shipmasters remote 
from telegraphic communication so seldom suffer 
severely from mistakes in predictions. The 
thickness of the storm-tracks shown on the 
Pilot Chart varies directly as the intensity of 
the cyclones. 

Fog is a serious source of anxiety to the 
masters of steamships along the much-frequented 
North Atlantic routes. Sleep is then a luxury 
to them, inasmuch as they are always well in 
evidence on the bridge until the fog has either 
cleared off or been left astern. And yet Cap- 
century, agrees substantially with Mar wain 
that Iife is safer on were f a large liner than 
on shore! Occasionally, the continuous expo- 
sure in foggy weather proves too much for the 
anxious watchers on the bridge, and the master 
of the America, Captain Grace, after nobly ful- 
filling his duty in this way, crept below to die. 
Safety is all important, but passages must be 
made. 

Ocean meteorology does not lend itself readily 
to exact mathematical treatment. The observa- 
tions are scattered over large areas most irregu- 
larly, and not infrequently several years elapse 
between the passage of one ship and the next 
over the same ge raphical position. The proper 
ene of this fact has raised Maury to 
the highest pinnacle of fame, and rendered the 
United States Pilot Chart the best friend of 
navigators crossing the North Atlantic. Of all 
the nations, America is facile — in methods 
of keeping mariners promptly acquainted with 
every aid or difficulty along their routes in the 
North Atlantic or the North Pacific. 


THE CAPTAIN MORATTI’S LAST 
AFFAIR. 


CHAPTER II.—AT ‘THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS.’ 


Ir was mid-day, and the Captain Guido Moratti 
was at home in his lodging in ‘The Devil on 
Two Sticks.’ Not an attractive address; but 
then this particular hostel was not frequented 
by persons who were squeamish about names, 
or—any other thing. The house itself lay in 
the Santo Spirito ward of Florence, filling up 
the end of a chiassolino or blind alley in a 
back street behind the church of Santa Felicita, 
and was well known to all who had ‘business’ 
to transact. It had also drawn towards it the 
attention of the Magnifici Signori, and the long 
arm of the law would have reached it ere 
this but for the remark made by the Secretary 
Machiavelli, ‘One does not purify a city b 
stopping the sewers,’ he said; and added wit 
a grim sarcasm, ‘and any one of us might have 
an urgent affair to-morrow, and need an agent 
—let the devil rest on his two sticks’ And it 
was 80. 

Occasionally, the talons of Messer the Gonfa- 
loniere would close on some unfortunate gentle- 
man who had at the time no ‘friends,’ and then 


he was never seen again. But arrests were 
never made in the house, and it was conse- 
quently looked upon as a secure place by its 
customers. The room occupied by Moratti was 
on the second floor, and was lighted by a small 
window which faced a high dead wall, affording 
no view beyond that m the blackened stone- 
work, The captain, being a single man, could 
afford to live at his ease, and though it was 
mid-day, and past the dinner hour, had only 
just risen, and was fortifying himself with a 
measure of Chianti. He was seated in a solid- 
looking chair, his goblet in his hand, and his 
long legs clothed in black and white trunks, 
the Siena colours, resting on the table. The 
upper part of his dress consisted of a closely 
fitting pied surcoat, of the same hues as his 
trunks; and round his waist he wore a webbed 
chain belt, to which was attached a plain but 
useful-looking poniard. The black hair on his 
head was allowed to grow long, and fell in 
natural curls to his broad shoulders. He had 
no beard; but under the severe arch of his 
nose was a pair of long dark moustaches that 
completely hid the mouth, and these he wore 
in a twist that almost reached his ears. On 
the table where his feet rested was his cap, 
from which a frayed feather stuck out stiffly ; 
likewise his cloak, and a very long sword in 
a velvet and wood scabbard. The other articles 


'on the table were a half-empty flask of wine, a 


few dice, a pack of cards, a mask, a wisp of 
lace, and a broken fan. The walls were bare 
of all ornament, ——_~ over the entrance door, 
whence a crucified Christ looked down in his 
agony over the musty room. A spare chair or 
two, a couple of valises and a saddle, together 
with a bed, hidden behind some old and shabby 
curtains, completed the furniture of the chamber ; 
but such as it was, it was better accommodation 
than the captain had enjoyed for many a day. 
For be it feuies that ‘The Devil on Two 
Sticks’ was meant for the aristocrats of the 
‘profession.’ The charges were accordingly high, 
and there was no credit allowed. No! No! 
The padrone knew better than to trust his 
longest-sworded clients for even so small a 
matter as a brown paolo. But at present Moratti 
was in funds, for thirty broad crowns in one’s 
pocket, and a horse worth full thirty more, 
went a long way in those days, and besides, he 
had not a little luck at the cards last night. 
He thrust a sinewy hand into his pocket, and 
jingled the coins there with a comfortable sense 
of proprietorship, and for the moment his face 
was actually pleasant to look upon. The face 
was an eminently handsome one. It was diffi- 
cult to conceive that those clear, bold features 
were those of a thief. They were rather those 
of a soldier, brave, resolute, and hasty per- 
haps, though hardened, and marked by success. 
There was that in them which seemed to mark 
a past very different from the present. And it 
had been so. But that story is a secret, and 
we must take the captain as we find him, 
nothing more or less than a bravo. Let it be 
remembered, however, that this hideous pro- 
fession, although looked upon with fear by all, 
was not in those days deemed so dishonourable 
as to utterly cast a man out of the pale of his 
fellows. ‘Triches, the bravo of Alexander VI., 
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was very nearly made a cardinal; Don Michele, | moustache, and short-peaked beard of a slightl 
the strangler of Cesare Borgia, became com-| darker red than the hair on Di Lippo’s head. 
mander-in-chief of the Florentine army, and | Michele di Lippo, in his turn, keenly scanned 
had the honour of a conspiracy being formed | the seamed and haughty features of the bravo, 
against him—he was killed whilst leaving the and each man recognised in the other the 
house of Chaumont. Finally, there was that qualities he respected, if such a word may 
romantic scoundrel ‘Il Medighino, who ad-, be used. At last the cavaliere spoke: ‘As I 
vanced from valet to bravo, from bravo to be a mentioned, captain, my business is one of the 
irate chief and the brother of a pontiff, end- highest importance, and’—— 

ing his days as Marquis of Marignano and! ‘You are prepared to pay in proportion— 
Viceroy of Bohemia. So that, roundly speaking, eh?’ and Moratti twirled his moustache between 
if the profession of the dagger did lead to the his fingers. 

galleys or the scaffold, it as often led to wealth, | ‘Exactly. I have made you my offer,’ 

and sometimes, as in the case of Giangiacomo ‘But have not told me what you want 
Medici, to a coronet. Perhaps some such thoughts | done.’ 

as these flitted in the captain’s mind as he ‘I am coming to that. Permit me; I think 
jingled his crowns and slowly sipped his wine. I will change my mind ;’ and as Moratti nodded 
His fellow-men had made him a wolf, and wolf assent, Di Lippo poured himself out a glass 
he was now to the end of his spurs, as pitiless of wine and drained it slowly. When he had 
to his victims as they had been to him. He done this, he set the glass down with extreme 
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was no longer young; but a man between two, 
ages, with all the strength and vitality of youth | 
and the experience of five-and-thirty, so that 
with a stroke of luck he might any day do | 
what the son of Bernardino had done. He had | 
failed in everything up to now, although he 
had had his chances. His long sword had 
helped to stir the times when the Duke of Bari 
upset all Italy, and the people used to sing— 


Cristo in cielo é il Moro in terra, 
Solo sa il fine di questa guerra. 


He had fought at Fornovo and at Mertara ; 
and in the breach at Santa Croce had even, 
crossed swords with the Count di Savelli, the 
most redoubted knight, with the exception of 
Bayard, of the age. He had been run through 
the ribs for his temerity; but it was an 
honour he never forgot. Then other things | 
had happened, and he had sunk, sunk to be 
what he was, as many a better man had done 
before him. A knock at the door disturbed 
his meditations. He set down his empty glass 
and called out, ‘Enter !’ 

The door opened, and the Cavaliere Michele 
di Lippo entered the room. Moratti showed no 
surprise, although the visit was a little unex- 

cted; but beyond pointing to a chair, gave 

i Lippo no other greeting, saying ee | 
‘Take a seat, signore—and shut the door behind | 
you. I did not expect you until to-morrow.’ 

‘True, captain ; but you see I was impatient. 
I got your letter yesterday, and the matter 
being pressing, came here at once.’ 

‘Well—what is the business ?’ 

The cavaliere’s steel-gray eyes contracted like 
those of a cat when a sudden light is cast, 
upon them, and he glanced cautiously around 
him. ‘This place is safe—no eavesdroppers?’ | 
he asked. 

‘None,’ answered Moratti ; and slowly putting 
his feet down from the table, pushed the wine | 
towards Di Lippo. ‘Help yourself, signore.— 
No! Well, as you wish. And now, your, 
business ?’ 

There was a silence in the room, and each 
man watched the other narrowly. Moratti 
looked at the cavaliere’s long hatchet face, at 


the cruel close-set eyes, at the thin red hair | 


showing under his velvet cap, and at the, 


straight set of the mouth, partly hidden by a, 


it had told. 


care, and continued: ‘I am, as you are, cap- 
tain, no longer a young man, and it is in- 
convenient to have to wait for an inheritance’ 
—and he grinned horribly. 

‘I see, cavaliere—you want me to anticipate 
matters a little—Well, I am willing to help 
you if I can’ 

‘It is a hundred crowns, captain, and the 
case lies thus. There is but one life between 
me and the County of Pieve in the Val di 
Magra, and you know how uncertain life is.’ 

e paused ; but as Guido Moratti said noth- 
ing, continued with his even voice: ‘Should 
the old Count of Pieve die—and he is on the 
edge of the grave—the estate will pass to his 
daughter. In the event of her death’—— 

‘Whew!’ Moratti emitted a low whistle, and 
sat bolt upright. ‘So it is the lady,’ he cried. 
‘That is not my line, cavaliere. It is more a 
matter of the poison-cup, and I don’t deal in 
such things. Carry your offer elsewhere.’ 

‘It will be a new experience, captain—and a 
hundred crowns.’ 

‘Blood of a king, man! do you think I 
hesitate over a paltry hundred crowns? Had 
it been a man, it would have been different— 
but a woman! No! No! It is not my way ;’ 
and he rose and paced the room. 

‘Tush, man! It is but a touch of your 
dagger, and you have done much the same 
before.’ 

Moratti faced Di Lippo. ‘As you say, I 
have executed commissions before, but never 
on a woman, and never on a man without 
giving him a chance.’ 

‘You are too tender-hearted for your profes- 
sion, captain. Have you never been wronged 
by a woman? They can be more pitiless than 
men, I assure you.’ 

The bronze on Moratti’s cheek paled to ashes, 
and his face hardened with a sudden memory. 
He turned his back upon Di Lippo, and stared 
out of the window at the rip wall which 
was the only view. It was a chance shot, but 
i The cavaliere rose slowly and 
flung a purse on the table. ‘Better give him 
the whole at once,’ he muttered, ‘Come, cap- 
tain,” he added, raising his voice. ‘It will 
over in a moment; and after all, neither you 
nor I will ever see heaven. We might as well 
burn for something; and if I mistake not, 
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both you and I are like those Eastern tigers 
who once having tasted blood, must go on for 
ever—see !’? and he laid his lean hand on the 
bravo’s shoulder, ‘why not revenge on the 
whole sex the wrong done you by one’—— 

The captain swung round suddenly and shook 
off Di Lippo’s hand. ‘Don’t touch me, he 
cried ; ‘at times like this I am dangerous. 
What demon put into your mouth the words 
you have just used? They have served your 
purpose—and she shall die. Count me out the 
money, the full hundred—and go.’ 

‘It is there;’ and Di Lippo pointed with 
his finger to the purse. ‘You will find the 
tale complete—a hundred crowns—count them 
at your leisure. Addio! captain. I shall hear 
good news soon, I trust.’ Rubbing the palms 
of his hands together, he stepped softly from 
the room. 

Guido Moratti did not hear or answer him. 
His mind had gone back with a rush for ten 
years, when the work of a woman had made 
him sink lower than a beast. Such things 
happen to men sometimes. He had sunk like 
a stone thrown into a lake; he had been 
destroyed utterly, and it was sufficient to say 
that he lived now to prey on his fellow-crea- 
tures. But he had never thought of the revenge 
that Di Lippo had suggested. Now that he 
did think of it, he remembered a story told in 
the old days round the camp fires, when they 
were hanging on the rear of Charles's retreat- 
ing army, just before he turned and rent the 
League at Fornovo. Rodrigo Gonzaga, the 
Spaniard, had told it of a countryman of his, 
a native of Toledo, who for a wrong done to 
him by a girl had devoted himself to the doing 
to death of women. It was horrible; and at 
the time he had refused to- believe it. Now 
he was face to face with the same horror— 
nay, he had even embraced it. He had lost 
his soul; but the price of it was not yet paid 
in revenge or gold, and by heaven! he 
would have it. He laughed out as loudly 
and cheerfully as on that winter’s night when 
he rode off through the snow; and _ laying 
hands on the purse, tore it open, and the con- 
tents rolled out upon the table. ‘The price 
of my soul!’ he sneered as he held up a hand- 
ful of the coins and let them drop again with 
a clash on the heap on the table. ‘It is more 
than Judas got for his—ha! ha!’ 


BANKING IN IRELAND. 
REMINISCENCES OF AN IRISH BANK OFFICIAL. 


IRELAND has good reason to be proud of her 
banks, and their system of banking is perhaps 
as perfect as any that can be devised. The 
small local banks and private banking firms 
which are so numerous in England do not 
exist in the Emerald Isle, and their absence 
gives an air of stability to Irish banking which 
it might not otherwise possess. Instead, Ireland 
has nine great banks, and these have so spread 
a network of branches over the country, that 
every little town and village is provided with 
banking accommodation. That these banks do 
a lucrative business may be judged from the 


fact that, with one exception, they pay their 
shareholders dividends of from eight and a half 
to twenty per cent. Considering the very un- 
favourable conditions under which banking has 
of late years been carried on, results like these, 
it must be admitted, are very remarkable. Of 
course the rates charged are higher than in 
England, but then a large proportion of the 
business done in Ireland, especially in remote 
agricultural districts, is of a small and trouble- 
some description, which most English banks 
would not accept. In the south and west, 
where farms are, generally speaking, very small, 
and the tenants consequently needy, the banks 
have to advance an immense amount of money 
in exceedingly small sums. These advances are 
made on bills signed by the borrower and some 
of his neighbours who go security for.him, and 
the sums so lent range from five to ten pounds. 
I have frequently seen as many as seven and 
eight names on a Dill of this kind, which fact 
speaks volumes for the financial position of the 
men accommodated. The banks accept payment 
by easy instalments ; and he is pte ih a good 
man who can reduce his bill by ten shillings 
each quarter. In this way the bills are gradu- 
ally reduced to very small sums—sometimes to 
one pound—before they are finally cleared off. 
Needless to say, Bank of England rates would 
not pay a bank for the time—to say nothing of 
the trouble—lost over business of this kind. 
Still the rate charged—about ten per cent.—is, 
all things considered, very moderate, and is 
cheerfully paid for the accommodation. 

Then, again, current accounts are opened for 
small shopkeepers and tradesmen, the creditor 
balances of which never reach twenty pounds, 
or sometimes even ten pounds. In England, a 
bank would charge for keeping such accounts ; 
but in Ireland we are too poor ‘to ride the 
high-horse,’ and have to be satisfied when these 
customers restrain a propensity to overdraw, 
which they invariably develop as soon as a 
cheque-book is placed in their hands. 

I was once sent temporarily—about twenty 
years ago—to a small town near the south-west 
coast, and found that several persons who could 
neither read nor write had current accounts in 
the bank there. When these people wanted to 
remit money, they brought a blank cheque to 
the bank, which was filled up by one of the 
officials, and the illiterate drawer’s mark duly 
witnessed. In one of these cases there was a 
considerable complication, for the illiterate pro- 
prietor of a cheque-book did not understand a 
word of English. Fortunately, the manager 
spoke a little Irish, and was generally able to 
understand him, though it sometimes happened 
that after half an hour had been lost in trying 
to learn the old countryman’s wishes, he had 
to be marched off to fetch an interpreter. Most 
of the people there spoke Irish—though they 
understood English also—and bank officials often 
find a little knowledge of it extremely useful. 
A brother-cashier told me he once recovered 
five pounds by hearing a countryman to whom 
he had overpaid that amount stating so in 
Irish to a friend, the countryman never imagin- 
ing the cashier was so accomplished a linguist. 

Ancient coins and other souvenirs of the past 


are constantly finding their way into banks. I a 
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have seen a handful of gold pieces belonging to 
the fifteenth century which were dug out under 
the ruins of an old church. But the most 
curious thing I ever saw presented at a bank 
was handed to me about this time. One day, 
a beggar put something wrapped up in brown 
aper on the counter before me, and asked 
if it was worth anything. I opened the 
parcel, and found it contained a peculiarly 
shaped piece of old metal, terribly eaten away 
by rust. 
and what he meant by thinking it was of 
value, and he replied that he picked it up on 
the sea-shore. He proceeded to scrape off some 
of the rust, and pointed toa thin plate of gold 
beneath, I requested him to leave it with me 
for a few days; and that evening, with the 
aid of some acids, I cleaned it up so as to be 
able to perceive that it was a sword-hilt of 
apparently very ancient make. There was an 
inscription on the gold, but with the exception 
of the word ‘Dios,’ it was illegible. I sent the 
hilt to the Museum, and received a_ reply 
informing me that it was probably a relic of 
the Spanish Armada, which had at last been 
washed ashore after having been for centuries 
at the bottom of the sea. The authorities 
enclosed two pounds for the poor finder, who, 
needless to say, was delighted to’ receive them. 

Tellers frequently receive back money which 
they had overpaid. Sometimes this is returned 
anonymously, and sometimes it is handed back 
by Catholic clergymen who learn about it in 
the confessional. Once, after I had been some 
years stationed in a large country town in the 
south, a letter was received at the bank one 
morning addressed as follows: ‘To the man 
with the money in the —— Bank.’ The manager 
thought that this was meant for me. Inside 
the envelope was a pound note, on the back of 
which was scrawled, ‘ Patricks Day three years.’ 
This was intelligible enough. I turned up my 
‘Balance Book’ of the 17th March three years 
before, and found that I had been short one 
pound on that day. 

The Irish peasant is, as a rule, honest in 
his dealings with the bank. Of course he is 
no better than any one else in this respect: 
he will take all the money the bank is willing 
to lend him, without considering whether he 
is ever likely to be able to return it. Further, 
if hard pressed, he will resort to every means 
in his power to defeat the bank’s process. But 
all this is, in his opinion, fair and above- 
board. He has also a disposition to keep any- 
thing he is overpaid, and to look on it as a 
sort of godsend, which it would be unlucky to 
return. With these exceptions, however, he is 
fairly straight; and during an experience of 
twenty-three years, I have met with but one 
case of downright roguery. This happened on 
a busy fair day, when I had a large crowd 
before me waiting to be ae I was cashing 
a cheque for a respectable cattle-dealer, and 
while he was counting the money, I had turned 
to attend to somebody else, when I heard him 
say, ‘I think this is a pound short, sir’ ‘Per- 
haps so,’ I said ; ‘let me see.’ I took the notes, 
counted them, found it was as he had stated, 
and handed him another pound. Some fifteen 
minutes afterwards, a man to whom I had just 


I asked the man where he found it, | h 


given some a notes, called out, ‘This 
is five pounds short.’ I knew this could not 
be, for the first mistake had made me particu- 
larly careful. I told the man to count his 
money again. He did, and then threw the 
notes back to me, saying he would like to see 
me make them more. I reckoned them: they 
were certainly five pounds short, yet I felt as 
positive as I had ever felt about anything that 
the money was correct when I gave it to 


im. 

I deliberated for an instant what I should do. 
No use to tell him to come back in the even- 
ing after 1 had balanced my cash, for I sus- 

ted he had the money, and I knew that if 
1e once left the ottice I would never see it again. 
I recollected now having seen him near the 
counter when I was paying the cattle-dealer 
the pound his money was short, and felt con- 
vinced that I had a rogue to deal with. <Ac- 
cordingly, I passed round to the public part of 
the office, and examined the floor under the 
counter; but the note was not there. There 
was a big crowd looking on, and the fellow 
pea ae to be very indignant at being doubted. 

asked him if he had any objection to turn 
his pockets inside out, and he immediately 
emptied their contents on the counter. He also 
opened his waistcoat, permitted me to examine 
his sleeves, and expressed his willingness to un- 
dress himself altogether if I wished. I was fairly 
puzzled, and was about to give it up, when it 
occurred to me to look under his boots. When 
I asked him to move his feet, however, he 
emphatically declined to do so, and I knew at 
once his reason for refusing. I half turned to 
request the manager to send for a policeman, 
and as I did so I saw the fellow give his leg 
a sudden kick back, which sent the note flyin 
from under his boot across the floor. I shoul 
have liked to prosecute this man for attempted 
fraud, if only for the sake of example; but 
my superiors advised to let the matter drop. So 
he got off. 

Of course forgeries and frauds of that descrip- 
tion occasionally come under our notice in a 
bank ; but the majority of these are but repeti- 
tions of what we every day read about in the 
records of the criminal courts, and are of little 
interest. Two cases of a peculiar nature, how- 
ever, came under my observation. In one, a 
gentleman’s coachman presented a cheque, which 
purported to be his master’s, at the bank for 
payment. The cheque was made payable to 
the coachman; but the merest glance at it 
showed that it was neither filled up nor signed 
by the gentleman; in fact, no attempt was 
made to imitate his handwriting. On being 
questioned, the man coolly admitted that he 
had procured a blank cheque and had filled it 
up himself. Apparently, he was too stupid or 
too ignorant to know that his attempt would 
be detected by the difference in handwriting. 
The reason he gave for his action was that he 
was leaving his master’s employment, and that 
there was a conflict of opinion between them 
as to the amount of wages which was due to 
him. Not being able to reconcile this differ- 
ence, the man conceived the idea of drawing 
on his master’s account for what he believed 
was owing to him. He was much frightened 
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when he was informed that he had committed 
a penal offence; but under the circumstances, 
we let him off with a caution. 

The other case was rather amusing. Mr X. 
was a very feeble but wealthy old merchant 
who kept a current account with us. He was 
a bachelor. His only relative was a nephew, a 
wild young scapegrace, with whom, on account 
of his conduct, he was not on speaking terms. 
His uncle was, however, a soft-hearted gentle- 
man, and was in the habit of directing his 
clerk to give the nephew a pound or two 
occasionally. These payments the clerk always 
made by cheque, in order to have vouchers for 
them; and these cheques, like all others on the 
merchant’s accounts, were filled up and signed 
by the clerk, his employer, owing to paralysis 
in the hands, being unable to write himself. 
The old merchant kept only one clerk, and 
his office was at the top of a rather high 
house. He came to us one — ' in a very 
troubled condition, stating that he had been 
going over the bank account for the -_ year 
with his clerk, and that he was amazed to find 
that his nephew had received at least three 
times as many cheques as he had authorised. 
His clerk, he said, had closely examined every 
one of the paid cheques—which all bore the 
nephew’s endorsement—and admitted that they 
were all genuine. Further, his clerk was quite 
positive that he, Mr X., had duly authorised 
the issue of every one of them. At first sight, 
it looked like a case of collusion between the 
nephew and clerk; but this solution of the 
mystery the merchant would not hear of, vehe- 
mently declaring that he had perfect confidence 
in his clerk, and considered him above sus- 
picion. On reflection, we, too, saw that he was 
right in this, for the clerk was well to do, and 
certainly unlikely to risk his situation for such 
a comparatively small sum. The only other 
conceivable explanation—that the merchant was 
making a mistake, and had forgotten having 
authorised some of the cheques—was ridiculed 
by that gentleman as absurd. The case was 
apparently one which would have taxed the 
genius of Mr Sherlock Holmes, and we were 
— unable to assist our client in unravel- 
ing it. 

The riddle was, however, solved shortly after- 
wards. The old gentleman used to leave his 
office every evening about an hour before his 


give that scamp of a nephew of mine two pounds 
this evening.’ 

‘All right, sir, the clerk would respond ; and 
in due course the nephew would receive his 
two pounds. It happened, however, that after 
his interview with us, Mr X. told his clerk he 
would give nothing more to his nephew for a 
very long time. The scapegrace, not knowing 
this, turned up at the foot of the staircase that 
evening ; and the clerk was naturally astonished 
to hear the merchant again call out the usual 
two-pound credit for the nephew. His sus- 

icions were aroused, and he ran down-stairs, 


just in time to see the enterprising youth vanish- 


ing out of the door. His uncle was exceedingly 
mad for a while; but I believe he was tickled 
by the humour of the trick, and I heard there 
was a reconciliation some time afterwards, 

One cannot be a number of years in a bank 
without coming into contact with many peculiar 
characters ; but the most eccentric individual I 
ever came across was pointed out to me shortly 
after I joined the service. A brother-ofticial 
one day directed my attention to a respectable- 
looking farmer who had just entered the office. 
At first sight I saw nothing remarkable about 
the man; but I was presently amazed when I 
looked at his trousers. While one leg of the 
garment was made of an ordinary nice tweed, 
the other was composed of the coarsest corduroy, 
all worn and patched. The man transacted his 
business in a perfectly sensible manner, and 
after he had left the office, I heard his story. 
It appeared that he was a particularly devout, 
though somewhat extreme Catholic, and that his 
mind had become affected on religious matters. 
His hallucination took shape in the belief that 
one of his legs had turned Protestant. He was 
further persuaded that he was to be lost for all 
eternity if he did not succeed in converting it 
back to ‘the true faith.” I believe he first 
tried some mild measures to bring the erring 
one again within the fold. The renegade leg, 
however, pes obstinate, he changed his 
tactics, and heaped every indignity upon it in 
an endeavour to effect by punishment what 
persuasion had failed to accomplish. Not only 
was the unhappy pervert cased in corduroy 
trousers, but he used to walk about his farm 
without putting shoe or stocking on that leg. 
People even went the length of saying that he 
set his dog at it, and used to leave it out of 


clerk. Being very absent-minded, he constantly bed at night, while the faithful one was made 


forgot whatever instructions he had to give his comfortable. 
subordinate until he had reached the bottom of | aggerated. 


the staircase and was about to step into the 
street. On these occasions, he would go back 
to the foot of the stairs and shout up his 
directions to the clerk, who was unable to see 
him on account of the staircase being a winding 
one. Apparently the nephew was acquainted 
with this habit of his uncle’s, for it appeared 
he used to watch at the other side of the street 
until he saw him leave. He would then rush 
across, and being a capital mimic, would stand 
at the foot of the stairs and call out in his 
uncle’s voice to the clerk above something like 
this: ‘Mr Blank! are you there, Mr Blank ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, would come from the top of the 
stairs. 

‘I forgot to say, Mr Blank, that you might 


| 


;Inany strange incidents occur. 


Probably much of this was ex- 
I never heard the result of the 
treatment. 

A ‘run’ on a bank is a time during which 
I had such an 
experience—immediately after the failure of the 
Munster Bank in 1885. The run commenced 
with the Bank of Ireland, which, with its 
million of reserve and large proportion of 
immediately available asset to liability, is prob- 
ably one of the soundest and wealthiest cor- 

rations of its kind in the universe. That 
in ordinary times the general public recognise 
this to be so, may be judged by the high price 
of its stock, which stands at about three hundred 
and forty pounds, or several points higher than 
that of the Bank of England itself. 

The suspension of payment by the Munster 
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Bank of course caused a money panic in Ire-|told me he had been engaged to bring the 
land, and the action of the Bank of Ireland | lawyer to the train. My case was desperate, 


in letting it go down was severely criticised in 
the Nationalist press. This criticism, together 
with the ill-will of the shareholders and deposi- 
tors of the suspended bank, quickly caused a run 
_ some of the country branches of the Bank 


and under the circumstances, I considered any 
action was fair; so I said to the man: ‘Come 
with me, and I will give you five shillings.’ 
‘Jump up, sir,’ he replied ; and we dashed off 
for the depot just as the legal gentleman 
of Ireland. The run from the beginning was fast appeared on his steps and shook his umbrella 
and furious; and though the bank made every | at us. When, however, my driver saw the 
effort to restore confidence, even to parading a heavy iron box which two porters were bring- 
million of gold, which it got from the Bank of ing out of the bank to his car, he understood 


England, through the streets of Dublin, it was a 
considerable time before it was checked. Unfor- 
tunately, before things had quieted down, other 
banks were attacked, and in the town where I was 


then stationed—and where there was no branch | 


of the Bank of Ireland—we had a very smart 
experience indeed. It was plain, however, from 
the commencement that the run was directed at 
the Bank of Ireland, rather than at us. The 
country people seemed to be even less anxious 
to draw their deposits than to get rid of what- 
ever Bank of Ireland notes they possessed, 
In exchange for these they gladly accepted our 
notes, though, when requested, we gave gold, 
and found it good policy to do so, for it tended 


at once how necessary he was to me, and 
resolved to make the most of his opportunity. 
‘Beg pardon, sir, he said ; ‘I never could have 
that heavy box at the train in time for five 
shillings.’ 

I saw I was at his mercy; so, not to waste 
time, replied: ‘Have it in time and you will 
get ten.” He was satisfied ; and we flew through 
the streets, reaching the station with just two 
minutes to spare. 

It is extraordinary how very careless some 
poor Le are of their oy I knew of 
a rate-collector who was in the habit of hiding 
‘his collection for several days at a time in the 
thatched roof of his house, in order to save 


| 


to restore confidence. Most of the depositors himself ten minutes’ walk to the bank. One 
drew their money in gold; but some were night this roof took fire, and eighty pounds 
quite satisfied to take our notes. Many did in notes were burned with it. Quite recently, 
not seem to know that they were entitled to a poor woman opened a little box before us 
demand gold, and requested to be paid their in the bank and produced what appeared to 
money in the same form as they had lodged be the burned remains of some pieces of paper. 
it. One old woman who made this demand Closer inspection showed that these pieces of 
was drawing a large sum which had been paper were the fragments of three Bank of 
deposited for four or five years, Notwith-— England notes which had almost crumbled to 
standing, she professed to be able to tell me dust from damp. She stated that they had 
the items of which her deposit was originally been buried for two years, and ‘that the water 
composed. So many sovereigns, she said, so, had got them.’ With the greatest difficulty we 
many half-sovereigns, the rest in notes, ‘but, managed to transfer the pieces to sheets of 
not a Bank of Ireland note in the whole of it.’ | gum-paper, and though the numbers were either 

Occasionally a depositor when paid his money | defective or missing altogether, the Bank of 
would, after counting it carefully over, hand , England paid the notes on getting an indemnity. 
it back to me again, apparently = satisfied Strange to say, a Provincial Bank of Ireland 
with this proof of our solvency. The crushing note which was in the box with the English 
in front of the counter was often severe, and ones escaped the consequences of the two years’ 
excitement would at such times run high, each burial, and was in so perfect a condition that 


man struggling with his neighbour to reach 
the cash office before the last sovereign was 
paid. I found it an excellent plan to spill 
a bag of a thousand sovereigns or so on the 
table immediately behind me, but in full view 
of the public. When the people saw we had 
plenty left, they calmed down, and came for- 
ward in their proper turns. The shopkeepers 
did us good service during these times, making 
it a point to hand in their lodgments in the 
presence of the excited depositors, Our supply 
of gold running short one evening, I was 
despatched for a large supply after bank hours 
to the nearest depot, which was in a city a few 
hours away by rail. I was to return by the 
first train in the morning, so as to have my 
precious charge in the bank before the business 
of the day commenced. I turned up at the 
depét in good time next morning, but, to my 
horror, owing to the early hour, not a car 
was to be seen on any of the stands. I ran 
wildly through several streets—no car anywhere. 
At last, when it was close on the train hour, I 
saw one standing before the house of a certain 
legal gentleman. When I reached it, the jarvey 


bank had no hesitation about 


paying it on 
| presentation. 0 


T. N. OC. 


ACONITE COLLECTORS ON 
SINGALILAS. 


THE subject of my remarks is Aconite collected 
by Sirba Bhotiahs dwelling in the Darjiling 
district, and occasionally making a journey to 
their native country, Bhutan. Of the deadly 
nightshade tribe, the aconite is a plant which 
yields to none in the virulent poison of its 
roots. It is to be found growing at an eleva- 
tion of ten thousand feet above the sea-level, 
and among other places on the Singalilas, a 
mountain range which is the watershed boundary 
between Nepal and British territory north-west 
of Darjiling. Here two classes of aconite, 
Aconitum palmatum and Napellus or Nepalus, 
grow freely. 

Aconitum palmatum is collected in abundance 
at Tongloo, the southern termination of the 
Singalilas; but Nepalus, the more poisonous 
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variety, requires a higher elevation in which to 
thrive. It takes kindly to the bleak rugged 
crags of Sundakphoo (12,929 feet), and is to 
be found under the rhododendron covers and 
cold shady watercourses. It seldom grows taller 
than three feet, a single stalk with blue flowers 
springing from each bulb or root. The natives, 
especially the hill-tribes, take aconite in its 
crude state as a remedy for various ailments, 
and every Bhotia has a few dried roots put 
away in some secure corner of his hut. 

Early in October, when the aconite root has 
matured, one of the leading men of the village 
organises a party comprised of both sexes. He 
for the time being becomes their leader, settles 
all disputes and quarrels while out in camp, 
and while keeping an account of the general 
expenses, supplies to each the daily require- 
ments in the way of food. His first step 
is to take out a ‘permit’ from the Forest 
Department, which costs fifteen rupees. (If the 
party is proceeding to the Nepal hills, no 
permit is required, but a toll is charged at 
each station on every load.) He wraps the 
pass up in a rag, and places it in his network 
bag of valuables, collects his band together, 
and sets out for the higher ranges. They travel 
as lightly as possible, each carrying a thumsi, 
or large bamboo basket, which contains a brass 
pot for cooking, a flat iron spoon to help out 
the rice, with a sufficient quantity of rice and 
vegetables to last five or six days. They also 
carry a thick Bhotiah blanket, with the indis- 
pensable kukri, or hatchet-knife, used also by 
the Goorkhas, fastened through the waistband. 
A strong sapling serves as a walking-stick and 
as a support for the basket, which is not un- 
strapped from the back until a halt is made. 
When tired, they relieve themselves by balanc- 
ing their load on the stick. 

The first stoppage in their march is generally 
made near a running stream, when they remove 
the burdens off their backs and light a fire or 
two of brushwood by the aid of flint and steel 
carried in the sheaths of their kukris. They 
do not drain the water off the rice, as is gener- 
ally done, but eat it in a moist mass on big 
leaves fetched out of the jungle, with vegetables 
fried in oil, and an amazing number of hot 
chillies. One hour sees them through their 
meal and ready to continue the march again. 
When pccnng. | comes on, they make a second 
halt in some desirable place to spend the night, 
where they knock up temporary shelters made 
of bamboos, to keep off the night-dew, squat 


round the fires they have lighted, crack jokes, | bamboo f: 


and relate adventures they have met with. 
The head-man, who is usually the centre of 
attraction, has a fund of stories at his com- 
mand. Or if a lama—as is not unfrequently 
the case—is the leader of the party, he gives 
extracts out of their religious writings. It is 
an interesting sight to see him perched on a 
raised bit of ground, with his followers lying 
round him in all postures, gazing with rapt 
attention while he gives episodes out of their 


sacred books. The Bhotiahs are of the Buddhist 
religion, and own as their spiritual head the 
Great Lama of Tibet; but the Buddhism to 
which they adhere is much interwoven with 
demon-worship. 

As night advances, and the party think it is 
time to retire, they disappear within their 
bamboo shelters, taking the precaution to put 
their kukris under their heads, in case of a 
night attack from the robber tribes who hover 
about the frontier. Some of the hardier of the 
Sirbas sleep in the open air, with a blanket 
about them, heedless of the cutting wind and 
thermometer at zero. og are generally fol- 
lowed by a big woolly Tibetan dog, a fierce- 
looking animal resembling a bear, with large 
blue eyes. It sleeps during the day, and keeps 
watch at night, giving low growls every now 
and again. 

As soon as the party has arrived at the 
slopes where aconite is plentiful, they build 
bamboo huts about five feet high, with leaves 
for the roofs, and make the place generall 
habitable. After their morning meal, eac 
shoulders his basket, and takes a spade, for 
which a handle has been made from a jungle 
sapling. They start for the slopes lower down, 
leaving the dog and one of the company 
behind in charge of the camp. Before begin- 
ning operations, a ceremony has to be per- 
formed. 

The — seldom take up the trade of 
aconite collecting, as they have a superstition 
that the presiding demon of the hills imprisons 
evil spirits in this plant, which fly out as soon 
as it is dug up, and inflict dire calamity on the 
digger. Bhotiahs have this superstition also, 
with a remedy. They always have in their party 
a sy, yl of these spirits; and every morning 
before digging, the lama, standing on a con- 
venient hill with his crowd round him, makes 
a fire and burns some dhuna, a sort of resin, 
then putting two fingers in his mouth, he gives 
several shrill whistles. All wait in breathless 
silence till an answering whistle is heard, an 
echo, the cry of a bird—pheasant as a rule— 
from the gorge below, or the soughing of the 
wind among the pines, which they take as the 
dying dirge of the spirits. 

Thus satisfied, they commence the digging, 
shake out the mud, and throw the roots into 
the basket. By evening you can see them 
climbing up the hillsides Ka various directions, 
making for the encampment, where they empty 
out the contents of their baskets in heaps, and 
cover them with bamboo leaves, to keep out 
the heavy frost of the night. The collectors 
work in couples, and during the day the roots 
are spread out to dry in the sun. When 
a sufficient quantity is collected and dried, 
rames are made, with a fire below, 
on which the aconite is placed when the 
flame has died out. Three to four days over 
this artificial heat dries up the root. While 
the firing process is going on, the man attend- 
ing to it has a cloth tied round his head, 
covering his nose, as it is injurious to inhale 
the fumes. It causes a feeling of heaviness, 
followed by symptoms not unlike intoxication. 

While the aconite is drying, the collectors fill 
in their time snaring pheasants, which come to 
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he open country to feed, trapping musk-deer, 
shooting various other kinds of game to supply 
their immediate wants. The live pheasants and 
deer they put into bamboo baskets, and bring 
in to the stations for sale. 

The whole trip generally lasts a month; and 
when sufficient aconite has been collected and 
dried, the roots are packed in baskets, with 
other goods and chattels on the top, which 
make a very decent load, varying from one 
hundred and twenty to two hundred pounds. 
Sirba women are as sturdy as the men, and it 
not unfrequently happens that their loads are 
heavier than those of the so-called stronger 
sex. When all are ready, they shoulder their 
baskets and start off at a brisk pace, walking 
one behind the other, from a distance looking 
not unlike a huge serpent winding along the 
hill-path. Keeping step, they move so rapidly 
that it is difficult for others unaccustomed to 
hill-climbing to keep up with these hardy 
mountaineers, To one who understands their 
language, it is by no means dull work walking 
with them, as they are a jolly crowd, laugh- 
ing, chatting, and relating stories in their 
graphic Oriental manner—the sum and_sub- 
stance first, then the narrative in extenso, not 
leaving out the most minute detail. 

Arriving at the commercial centre at the 
termination of their march, the goods are soon 
disposed of, and each man receives his share of 
the profits according to the amount of aconite 
he has collected. They then make their pur- 


admiration the examples of Great Swift Arrow, 
Dawn of the Day, Sun-bright, Path Opener, 
and Great Eagle. 

But the Red Indian must hide his diminished 
head when he comes into competition with the 
Heathen Chinee. The daughter of one of the 
Chinese ambassadors accredited to London re- 
joiced in the romantic and expressive appella- 
tion of The Tottering Lily of Fascination. There 
is a Chinese disease-god known as Mr Muscle- 
and-Bone Pain; and another with the still 
longer name of Mr Imperfect-in-every-part-of- 
his-Body. This latter god is apparently a kind 
of residuary legatee of all the diseases not 
especially appropriated to other deities. 

ut wonderful as these Chinese names are 
perhaps the Japanese names of deities are still 
more marvellous. Mr B. H. Chamberlain, in 
his translation of the Kojiki, or ‘Records of 
Ancient Matters, has familiarised Englishmen 
with a few of them; and we are glad to see 
that Mr Murray, in his recent book on Japan, 
has reproduced them at full length, evidently 
‘not without a certain sense of satisfaction to 
his own sense of the humorous. Thus, the 
|three primitive Japanese deities were named, 
it seems, Master-of-the-August-Centre-of-Heaven, 
High- August- Producing-Wondrous- Deity, and 
Divine-Producing-Wondrous-Deity. These au- 
/gust and wondrous deities were uncreated, but 
‘not immortal. Overpowered, presumably, by 
| the weight of their own names, they pined 
away and died. Thereupon, two other gods 
‘were born from a sprout like a reed-shoot. 


chases for the winter, besides vegetable and | Their names were Pleasant-Reed-Shoot-Prince- 
other seeds for the coming season, and once Elder-Deity, and Heavenly-Externally-Standing- 
more settle down to their quiet village life, | —- These also died ; and to them succeeded 
to attend to the cultivation of potatoes, Indian | Earthly-Externally-Standing-Deity, and Luxu- 
corn, bringaels (or brinjalls, the fruit of the riant-Integrating-Master-Deity. Then they were 


egg-plant), and cardamom. 


JEWELS FIVE WORDS LONG. 


Ix this country we are not good at inventing 
names. The Chinese, the Japanese, and even 
the Red Indians, can all give us points and 
beat us in that apparently simple art. We 
fancy in Europe that we have done very well 
if we can think of an appropriate simple name, 
such as George, Henry, or John Thomas. But 
more primitive nations love a good long de- 
scriptive name, which tells you something about 
a man’s character. Thus, in 1890, when the 
Red Indians were on the war-path, the news- 
papers were full of accounts of braves bearing 
the most picturesque and charming names. 
Among them were Sitting Bull, Shaved Head, 
Young-man-afraid-of-Horses, Broken Arm, Big 
Foot, Yellow Hair, Red Thunder, Crazy Horses, 
Little Wound, Kicking Bear, and Red Cloud. 
Longfellow has written poetry about Driving 
Cloud, ‘the chief of the mighty Omahas,’ and 
has acquainted us with Rain-in-the-Face, Great 
Pearl Feather, Big Sea Water, Face-in-a-Mist, 
Storm Fool, and Son of the Evening Star. 
Even the elder Disraeli waxes enthusiastic over 
these Red Indian names, and mentions with 


internally disintegrated and died too. Next 
' were born five airs, and their illustrious names 
were these: Mud-Earth-Lord and Mud-Earth- 
Lady; Germ-Integrating-Deity and _Life-Inte- 
| grating-Deity ; Elder-of-the-Great-Place and 
| Eider. ady-of-the-Great-Place ; Perfect-Exterior 
and O-Awful-Lady ; and lastly, The-Male-who- 
invites and The-Female-who-invites. We think 
we have met the Mud-Earth-Lord and the O- 
Awful-Lady in London sometimes, 

But though these were among the earliest of 
Japanese gods, it must not be supposed that 
later divinities were content with less expressive 
titles. On the contrary, we find them main- 
taining the traditions of their predecessors with 
the utmost — Thus, there are the Cry- 
ing-Weeping-Female-Deity, the Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity, His-Augustness-Moon-Night- 
Possessor, and His-Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness. Nor must we omit that important 
god, Thought-Includer ; nor the gentleman bear- 
ing the name of His-Augustness-Heaven-Plenty- 
Earth-Plenty -Heaven’s-Sun -Height-Prince-Rice - 
Ear-Ruddy-Plenty. Imagine what a nice name 
this would be to call out rapidly! Conceive 
the dismay of a linkman or policeman, after 
a party, having to call out for His-August- 
ness - Heaven - Plenty- Earth - Plenty-Heaven’s-Sun- 
Height-Prince-Rice-Ear-Ruddy-Plenty’s carriage ! 
How did His-Augustness, &e, manage to get it 
all on his visiting-card? Apparently, he failed 
utterly in the vain attempt, for we learn that 
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the name was usually shortened to Ninigi-no- 
Mikoto, which itself is quite long enough for 
any ordinary pagan. 

After His-Augustness, there is a certain tame- 
ness about such names as Prince Fire-Shine, 
Prince Fire-Subside, Prince Fire-Climax, Deity- 
Salt-Possessor, Ocean-Possessor, and even His- 
Augustness- Divine- Yamato- Iware- Prince, what- 
ever that high-sounding title may imply. But 
our hopes revive again when we find a region 
called the Central-Land-of-Reed-Plains ; one of 
the Japanese islands called the Great-Yamato- 
the- Luxuriant-Island-of-the-Dragon-Fly ; and 
another small island called Onogoro, or Self- 
coagulated. There seem, too, to be infinite 
possibilities about such names as Okusaka-no- 
Oji and Prince Kinashi-no-Karu. They are 
sure to signify something at once august and 
wondrous and shining and plentiful, with pos- 
sibly just a touch of ruddiness and a flavour of 
rice to add a zest to their other sublime 
qualities. 

While, however, we may feel inclined to 
smile at these long-winded Japanese names, we 
must not forget that even Europeans occasionally 
allow what may be termed the christening im- 
pulse to run away with them. Thus, in June 
1887, Count André Zamoyski christened his 
baby daughter, Marie-Josephe-Sophie-Isabelle- 
Rose - Frangoise - Stanislase - Antoinette - Thérésa - 
Louise - Etiennette - Christine - Caroline - Griseldis - 
Michelle-Janvitre-Désirée-Marguerite. This ought 
to put the early Japanese gods and His August- 
ness on their mettle. 

But we can produce a still better set of 
names. In October 1886, a religiously-minded 
Buckinghamshire farmer named Jenkins brought 
his first-born to the parish church to be christ- 
ened, and this was to be the name: Abel- 
Benjamin - Caleb - Daniel - Ezra - Felix - Gabriel - 
Hagzgai - Isaac - Jacob- Kish - Levi- Manoah - Nehe- 
miah - Obadiah - Peter - Quartus - Rechab - Samuel - 
Tobiah - Uzziel - Vaniah - Word - Xystus - Yariah - 
Zechariah. It will be observed that the names 
are all arranged in alphabetical order, and are 
as far as possible selected from Scripture. It 
was only with the very greatest difficulty that 
the clergyman dissuaded Mr Jenkins from 
doing the lasting wrong to his child that he 
had unwittingly devised ; but eventually it was 
decided to christen the boy simply Abel. Abel 
seemed reasonable enough, and there is nothing 
to be said against Benjamin; but when it came 
to Caleb, doubtless the worthy parson thought 
of the sad case of the little American baby who, 
overhearing his parents’ decision to give him that 
uninteresting name, got out of his cradle that 
same night and ran away. He has never been 
heard of since. Certainly, Caleb, Kish, and 
Yariah are too awful; though many a worth 
man has borne the first of the three names wit 
credit to himself and his country. 

Mr Jenkins was evidently born after his time. 
Had he lived in the days of the Puritans, the 
‘linkéd sweetness long drawn out’ of his Bib- 
lical name would have been very much appre- 
ciated. Those were the times when the Round- 
heads were proud of such names as Hew-their- 
bones-asunder-Smith, Bind-their-kings-in-chains- 
and-their-nobles-with-links-of-iron-Jackson, and 
If-Jesus- Christ-had- not- died-for-thee-thou- hadst- 


been-damned Barebones—the latter gentleman 
| being usually known as Damned Dr Barebones 
for shortness. One poor fellow was actually 
christened—and doubtless in all reverence— 
'Blastus Godly. We must confess we are glad 
the days of Puritanism are ended. We prefer 
/names like Dick, Tom, and Harry. The Red 
| Indian titles, such as Sitting Bull, Rain-in-the. 
Face, and Red Thunder, are not bad ; but may 
we and our children and our children’s children 
be preserved from such names as Pleasant-Reed- 
| Shoot -Prince-Elder-Deity, and His-Augustness- 
_ Heaven - Plenty - Earth - Plenty - Heaven’s - Sun- 


| Height. No room for the rest. 


AT AFTERNOON TEA. 


At afternoon tea, and alone for a wonder! 

The quaint little table invitingly drawn 

Where the shadows lay cool, and sunlight crept under 

The low-growing beeches that sheltered the lawn : 

In a dainty white gown, and hat large and shady, 

Half-hiding the face I was wishful to see ; 

More radiant than Summer she sat—my fair lady— 
At afternoon tea. 


Far off in the pleasance a fountain was singing, 
And tossing its silver high over the trees ; 
The wood-birds were glad, and the jasmine was 
flinging, 
With prodigal haste, its white stars to the breeze ; 
While above the blue china we bent, and grew merry 
O’er topics on which two can always agree, 
Mere gossip, of course, but enjoyable—very, 
At afternoon tea. 


Then the cream was poured in, and the sugar was 
stirred ; 
‘Was the fragrant infusion too strong or too weak ?’ 
She asked ; and in answer I whispered a word 
Which brought the swift rose to her delicate cheek ; 
Her eyes found a refuge beneath their long fringes, 
But she did not say nay to my passionate plea: 
Oh, the gate of Love’s Eden swung back on gold 
hinges 
At afternoon tea! 


And we had such sweet secrets to tell to each other 
That it might have been sunset, or moonrise, or dawn, 
Till we chanced to look up and encountered her 

mother, 
Come softly upon us across the soft lawn— 
Come softly upon us, unruffled and stately, 
With a questioning glance at her daughter and me, 
Which changed to a smile as I handed sedately 

Her afternoon tea. 


Ah, love! it is years since we lingered together 
Below the green boughs in the glory of June, 
With hopes that were bright as the sunshiny weather, 
And hearts beating time to one old-fashioned tune ; 
But I know our joint lives are with happiness laden, 
As I tell the small fairy enthroned on my knee 
How ‘Mother’ was won, when a beautiful maiden, 
At afternoon tea. 
E. Martueson. 
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